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of the play is well illustrated, and the notes that accompany it 
are excellent. In addition to the play itself we find a number 
of exercises hased on the text of the play that are particularly 
well graded. Following is an appendix of regular terminations 
and irregular verbs, and finally, a very complete vocabulary. 
This is a text-book we readily recommend. 

R. 



Wisconsin in the World War. By R. B. Pixley. The Milwaukee 
War History Company, 1919. Pp. 320. 

The struggle of 1914-1918 is still too recent to afford a safe 
field for the historian. It will be years before the feelings 
aroused will have subsided in favor of historic truth. Years, too, 
must elapse before the tactical and statistical records of the pow- 
ers engaged in this greatest of wars will be fully available. 

To the historian of today, then, remains either to propose his 
theories anent the conflict with the realization that time will sift 
the matter to the elemental truths, or to compile the source-books 
of scattered facts whence the Livy or Creasy of the future will 
draw the data for the ultimate story of world's debate. 

This latter is the task to which R. B. Pixley has set himself 
in "Wisconsin in the World War": "An account of the 
activities of Wisconsin citizens," compiled chiefly from "the files 
of the press of Wisconsin, which told an interesting and accurate 
story, day by day, of the war work at home until victory was 
won." 

Such a work would, in the ordinary course, be "caviare to the 
general," were it not for the peculiar interest Wisconsin had 
attracted for the last few years immediately preceding the na- 
tion's entry into the struggle. Settled largely by German immi- 
grants — with a metropolis more strongly socialistic than any 
city in the country, — and represented, in part, by the most out- 
spoken and radical Progressive in the Senate, Wisconsin might 
well have been suspected of disloyalty by the nation at large. 
Nor could this suspicion have been allayed by the little known 
fact that "when America entered the war Wisconsin boasted of 
a National Guard which ranked with that of New York, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania as the best in the nation." Probably in the 
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War Department alone was the stand which Wisconsin was to 
take on war with Germany, known and appreciated. 

Stolid as her immigrant sires, when that famous 7th of April 
dawned, Wisconsin bent her back to the tasks which war would 
necessarily entail with a grim determination that wasted no 
time with cheap publicity. Possibly she knew that the eyes of 
the nation were on her, and that she would be judged by her per- 
formance. 

That she succeeded this volume plainly shows. 

Massachusetts came to study and adopt the Wisconsin plan 
of dealing with her agricultural problems. 

Wisconsin led the states of the Seventh Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict — Illinois (exclusive of Chicago), Michigan, Indiana and 
Iowa, — in over-subscribing $183,738,300 to the first three Liber- 
ty loans by a percentage of 144. 

No state in the Union carried out its draft registration with 
less trouble. Governor Phillip was the first to recommend the use 
not only of the voting precincts but also of the whole election 
machinery of the state in handling the problem. This suggestion 
the Government was glad to sanction. So thoroughly was the 
work done in Wisconsin that the state's returns as to the num- 
ber of registrants were the first to reach Washington. Subse- 
quent drafts were so efficiently carried out that General Crowder 
put himself on record as saying, "I am coming to expect the im- 
possible of Wisconsin." 

Possibly the biggest thing Wisconsin did in war preparations 
came when the War Department faced the gigantic task of fur- 
nishing the rapidly growing army with supplies. The State 
came to the Government's assistance and at an expense of $800,- 
000 so thoroughly equipped its National Guard that "until the 
32nd Division went to France not a single item of equipment was 
issued to or needed by Wisconsin troops." 

The author has evidently gone to considerable trouble to 
gather the mass of material he presents. Some may take ex- 
ception to the fact that the only military bodies mentioned are 
the National Guard and the State Reserves. He has evidently 
left the story of the drafted men to be told by others, and con- 
tented himself almost wholly with the work of the civilian part 
of the population. It may be pointed out that while the work of 
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the State Schools and the social organizations, Y. M. C. A., 
K. of C, etc., is given due prominence, that, equally effective, of 
the private schools and the different churches is passed over 
rather cursorily. We note, too, an unhistorical statement that 
the ancestors of "Wisconsin's early settlers embarked on the 
Mayflower." It was the French-Canadian to whom the credit 
of the earliest settlements must go. 

In preparing this volume Mr. Pixley has achieved a double 
distinction. He has given future historians ample material for 
the tale of Wisconsin's share in the nation's enterprise and he 
has forever exonerated a much maligned commonwealth. 

Anselm Keefe, O. Praem. 



The Irish Catholic Genesis of Lowell. By George F. O'Dwyer of 
the American-Irish Historical Society. Lowell: 1920. Pp. 
80. 

This brochure describes the coming of the Irish to Lowell as 
a band of canal laborers under their padrone, Hugh Commiskey, 
their gradual increase in numbers and material respectability, 
the native opposition to the strange new-comer of Catholic faith, 
and life in the Irish "acre" of town. There is narrated the build- 
ing of St. Patrick's church in 1831 by the actual labor of the con- 
gregation, the assistance of stable Protestant citizens, and the 
attempted destruction of the building by a mob, whom the 
"Lowell Mercury" (edited by Rev. Eliphalet Case) considered 
"idlers, who wandered here professedly in search of employ." 
Parochial school's at first favored and aided by the town school 
committee soon followed. As early as 1835 there were 469 pupils 
enrolled, and in 1844, 638 children. According to Bishop Louis 
Walsh, State fear of Catholic schools was not marked until 1851. 
St. Peter's and St. Mary's churches were built in 1842 and 1847. 
An Irish Benevolent Association was incorporated in 1836 which 
along with the commands of Bishop Fenwick broke down 
localism and aided in ending "county brawls." A much needed 
Temperance Society accomplished sufficient wonders to merit the 
commendation of Father Mathew when he visited Lowell in 1849. 

An appendix contains a list of original Irish settlers, priests, 
tradesmen, mechanics and laborers, with a few biographical 
notes. Mr. O'Dwyer would have done well to have continued his 
account up to the Civil War and then by way of conclusion drawn 



